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tliem from tbe ftary of the approaching simoon, 
the sickly, lurid glare of tbe sun, are all given to 
the life, and entitle -Mr; Rosenberg to a high 
place among American pninters. This Is tbe 
gentleman's most important work, and is lar in 
advance of any of his previous eflbrts— there is a 
greater freedom and breadth of coloring- running 
throughout the whole picture tban I have yet seen 
from his brush — and the entire work gives good 
promise of future excellence. Taken altogether, 
not alone for its brilliancy of execution, but for 
the uniqueness of the subject, this is, without a 
doubt, the gem of tbe collection. 

Next, in point of excellence, to the "Sand 
Storm "is GIgnoux's "Alpine Scenery" — one of 
those strong, vivid landscapes in which Mr. 
Gignoux delights, and, than whom, few painters 
are better able to represent— there is a tone of 
sanlight and transparency throughout the entire 
work that Is perfectly delicious. 

"Envy," by I. HIddeman, is a happily con- 
ceived picture of publican life, painted with all 
the careful delicacy of the German School. 

"The Gamesters" is another work of the 
same school by E. M. ISVelb, and is brim full of 
character. 

"The Happy Dream, "by P. Huntington, is a 
delightful little cabinet picture, full of sweet, rich 
color, and moreover one of the most chanpingly 
conceived wprks that we have had from Mr. Hun- 
tmgton's brush for many a day. 

"The Distinguished Guest, " by J. B. Irving, con- 
tains some excellent drapery painting, while 
the whole idea of the picture is^weil carried 
out. The dignified, sell-conceited air of the 
guest, and the cringing obsequiousness of the 
lackey, are admirably depicted. 

"Hay Making," by R. W. Hubbard, is a 
sweetly sunny picture, breathing the pure ah: of 
the country from every inch of the canvass. 
. But oh, what a very black sheep crept in among 
the flock when Cropsey's "American Autumn" 
was hung on the walls of tbe "Crosby Opera 
House Art Association " 1 Some few years back 
Mr. Cropsey ranked high among American paint- 
ers; but latterly he has been retrograding sadly, 
and all tlirough his fear of color. Now here is a pic- 
ture in which the greatest chances are offered for 
rich, brilliant coloring, and what has Mr. Cropsey 
given us? A tame, weak picture that might 
have been painted by the merest tyro— good 
enough in drawing and composition, but utterly 
failing in the glowirg color and rich atmospheric 
efl"ect for which our American Autumns are so 
celebrated. It is hard to speak thus of a painter 
of so good repute as Mr. Cropsey; it Is done in no 
spirit of caviling, however, but 1-ather with the 
hope that he may be brought to see his, at pres- 
ent, great fault and remedy it. Mr. Cropsey. is 
calpable of doing much better things, and it is sad 
to see him wasting time and energy on such in- 
different pictures as the "American Autumn" 
and other works which he has lately given us. 

Thei-6 is on eztilbition, ut Schaus' Gallery, a 
new picture byT. Buchanan Read, the "poet 
artist," entitled "Love's Beacon," which, tot 
richness of coloring and poetic sentiment, is 
worthy of great praise. It is the old story of 
Hero and Leander,'and the moment of action is 
the fUlal night on which the luckless Leander, 
while swimming the Hellespont to meet his lady 
lovo, meets, instead, with a very wet death. 
Hero is standing on the shore, while, above her, 
Cupid, the "naughty little boy," is holding the 
" boacou of love." The effect of light, from the 



torch, falling 00 the two figures is beautifully 
rendered, while the figures themselves are exquis- 
itely painted. There are a Ihw little faults in 
drawing here and there, but they are not of suffi- 
cient consequence to detract from the general 
excellence of the picture, which is one of those 
attractive works of art which one longs to linger 
over, taking in its many beauties and subtle 
sentiment. 

There is also on exhibition at Schaus' a fine 
bust, in marble, by Cordier,— "La Bella Traste- 
verina" — a noble, Juno-like maiden, who looks 
' ' every inch a Roman. " The haughty, imperious 
face, the determined expression of the mouth, 
and the dignified, defiant toss ol the head are all 
admirably rendered. Mr. Cordier has also suc- 
ceeded wondert'ally in giving the texture of the 
skin a iiatural, life like appearance; this is the 
great stumbling block with most sculptors, but 
Mr. Cordier has successluUy Surmounted the ob- 
stacle, and the consequence Is a magniiicentbust. 

Save at and during the exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy, the general public hear or see 
very little of the works of our painters, and it is a 
good thing Ibr art and artists that the fruit of 
their labors should be more generally known. 
With this object in view, I propose, during the 
ensuing week, to visit the [different studios and 
report on the summer labors Of thek occupants. 
' Paletta. 
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LITERARY MATTERS. 



" Who Breaks Pats" is the title of a charm- 
ing novel just published by Messrs. Leypoldt & 
Holt, and is a very readable and enjoyable book. 
It is the story of a coquettish maiden who after 
breaking many hearts Is eventually shot by an 
accidental discharge of firearms. The style is 
fresh and vigorous and at times exceedingly 
piquant, while the dainty get up of the book 
reflects great credit on its enterprising pub- 
lishers. 

"Six Months at teie Wefte House with Abra- 
ham Lincoln," by F. B. Carpisnter. Published 
by Messrs. Hubd & Houohton. 
Mr. Carpenter is a New York artist who will 
be remembered as having painted a portrait of 
the late President submitting the celebrated 
Emancipation Proclamation to the Cabinet. Mr. 
Carpenter spent six weeks at the White House, a 
room having been fitted up in which he received 
his distinguished sitters. Being of an enthusias- 
tic temperament, and fully sympathising with Mr. 
Lincoln's anti-slavery policy, he became ambitious 
not only to present the President on canvass, but 
to hand him down to posterity in book form. 
With this object In view he has written and pub- 
lished "Six Months in the White House," which 
Is little more nor less than a collection of the 
stories, puns and witty sayings of the lamented 
chief magistrate. As a collection of the quaint 
oddities of a great but peculiar man, the book is 
valuable, but further than this little can be said 
m its praise. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will publish on the 
1st of January the initial number ot the "River- 
side Maqazike for Young Peopije," a new 
monthly for the little folks. Hows has designed 
for it a beautiful and brilliant cover to be printed 
in colors, and the literary and art matter prom- 
ises to be everything that can be desired. 

"Our YouNa Folks" for October, is published 
by Messrs. TIclcnor <fc Fields, and contains the 
usual amount of eutertauiing and instructive 
matter for the young, besides some excellent 



drawings by Harrison Weir, HoppiUj and othw * 
well-known artists. 



SUMMER DAYS AND DREAMS. 



Where are you, oh my summer days, that were 
so sweet, that faded Into such a glory of dreams f 
The last red leaves are falling on the dear far-ofl' 
bills, and I have left the last landmark in my 
homeward journey far behind. As long as I 
could see upon the horizon one billowy swell of 
blue, I knew that they were there, and my heart 
was at home — but dimmer and farther they paled 
away, and were gone, and the diitumn sky was 
strange and lonely, with no iiiountairi crests to 
bound Its world of blue. The warm san shines 
into my city room;— the same that slanted into 
the tiny chamber under the eaves, — and I love it, 
because it shines too on the big rounding Dome, 
and on the long Alandor chain, and on Sunset 
Hill, that seems so lonely in my fancy, since we 
have gone. Only this golden sunshine Is the 
same, when the wide glory of the sky Is closed 
away by roofb and spires; audits dazzle spreads 
around me like a spell, and draws me back into 
my dear land ol Beulah, into my mountain nest, 
my home, aiii sitting again under the two old 
maples by the roadside, and the leaves, all brown 
and golden and scarlet, drift and eddy around 
me, and waver softly downward on the warm still 
air. The brown sheaves are piled In the com- 
fleld close at hand, and that ploughed hillside is 
green with springing wheat. Far and dreamy 
comes the calling of the crows, and about the old 
stone Ifence, the little ground squfrrels slip in and 
out, and watch me with their bright eyes* On 
tbe solt October air comes a waft of summer 
sweetness,' and the summer dreams and fancies 
wander back again, and ask for one more look,- ■ 
one smile, one sigh, before they fade away and 
are forgotten. 

Then the 'shadowy faces that looked into my 
summer world, pass by me with the light wind, 
and,the fallittg leaves. How raatiy they ai-e I — 
Some half forgotten,— ^oine that claim a smile, 
and some a sneer; two or three to cherish in 
dreams and in wakings; that live in my winters 
and summers alike. This merry, mocking vision, 
that comes in a puff of blue Indian incense, is the 
first of the long train; and for an instant two 
wierd bright eyes hold mine with a strange glit- 
ter, betbre they fade away into tbe mist forever. 
And the grey-eyed, laughing Mephlstopheles goes 
back into the shades— a phantom like the rest— 
and only the fragrant smoke wreathes fi-om his 
pipe linger on the suhshlhe. 

Who is this, with the clear, chiselled ifdce, un- 
der the shadow of the grey sombrero ? He sang 
"Juniata "in the moonlight iiights, and broke 
our hearts with the passion in "Douglas, Doug- 
las, tender and true." With him, comes Margu- 
erite, with the brown eyes and the sunny hairj 
and in the same vanishing mist, bond Catharine's 
blushes, between her raven nnglets. They pass 
with a dying strain of music, and look into my 
dreams no more. 

A wild face fiashes over the rest, and is gone; 
a gleam of passion, fierce and reckless, glances 
on me from the Strange eyes, whose blue holds a 
shade of piirple, deep as an Alpine violet. It 
comes and goes like the lurid fiash over a black- 
ening cloud, and leaves a strange hush behind it, 
and a trouble in the air, like the first dim mutter- 
Ings of a tropic storm. The strange .face passes 
through my dream in a wild whirl, and the air 
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seems clearer, ^nd tlie sunshine freer, •when it is 
gone. 

The red leaves drift and float, and waft away on 
a wandering breeze, and pile in the windings of 
the long sunny road; but they s:ive back no rustle 
to' the ti-ead ol feet that pass down the old remem- 
bered way. Who is this shade that stalks tall 
and spectral tlirough my fancy— who goes so si- 
lently, and never bends one glance aside, as he 
passes under the maple trees 7 The sunshine and 
the'bright October day are gone, and blue mid- 
night wraps the:,world. The stars stand in their 
whKe clustered ranks, keeping watch above the 
lonely hills; the broad full moon shines down in- 
to the vallej', and fills it with light, like a cup, to 
the very rim of the encircling mountain cham. 
One star lies softly on the brow of the black Dome, 
and the Fleides are tangled in the dark maple 
boughs, as I walk with Bessie down the long 
white road, and the tall dark shadow is at our 
side. The red light of his pipe burns up a me- 
ment, and shows me the clear sharp hues of the 
pale face, its solemn strength and sweetness, and 
the deep blue silence of the eyes that look so tar 
away. It he speaks, I do not hear it — ^he is al- 
ways a shadow, silent and unapproachable, and 
Is always passing away, with his serene lace white 
and calm, and never looks aside. He lingers 
longest of all the shadows that have Mled — but 
he too is gone at last, and I stretch out no recall- 
ing hand. 

Two shades come hand in hand, ami look at 
me with the same dark eyes, earnest and deep. 
The others vanish with the breath ot the South 
wind, but they stay by my side, faithlul through 
fencies and realities; and are of my world, wheth- 
er the green leaves rustle in the sun, or the snow 
lies on these hills. They sit beside me under the 
maples find wa,tch the shadows of our summer 
glide away — ^Bessie with her grave brown eyes, 
and he, "the beloved," as Tils old Hebrew name 
has it, not in vain. This strange dream-pictures 
flash and waver; old faces and young; Nellie's 
' black eyes, with their wild gleam of tawny gold, 
going side by side with Blaine's fair baby-lace, 
and her curls, woven of the July sunshine. Even 
one ominous black straw hat starts from the realm 
of shades, and at tlie voice that Issues h-om its 
depths, the train of shadows vanishes. Our min- 
strels, our artists, and our solitary critic, have 
passed away— pass with them,' priestess of the 
sciences, and trouble my dreams no more l . 

Have they gone, all my cherished shadows ? 
the summer has faded with them, and the brown 
autumn brings its memories with the tailing, drift- 
ing leaves. Sweet memories of rest and calm, of 
happiness and peace, under the golden noondays, 
and the rosy dying sunsets, and the sliver silence 
of midnight stars; memories tender and bright; 
of beauty and harmony,] that, once known, are 
mine lorever, and cannot be taken away. 

And so farewell, my dreams in the long sweet 
summer— my days too bright to keep I I have 
- seen the last, and I have come back to lite and 
reality;, with a sigh, and a smile that is sadder 
than a tear, for some of the shadows that I have 
watched pass by. 

MiNETTE. 



BELLINI. 



BY ARTHUR POUGIN. 



Julian Romea is appointed director of Mad- 
rid's musical conservatory, and l^arbieri, a com- 
poser there, lately received from that city's artil- 
lery's garrison corps, an elegant baton, made of 
precious stuff, to recompense his aid in their 
musiciJ solemnity to honor their imtron Saint. 



Tcanelitted £coin the French by MAsaABET CeoiIiU 
Cletklaito. 



m. 



Behold Bellini at Naples, and notwithstanding 
the real sorrow which he lelt in being separated 
from his family for an indefinite time, the thought 
of fuiauing his vows, comforted him. Before his 
departure he had received from divers persons In 
Catena, recommendations to the Duke de Noja, 
Governor of the Conservatoae of San Sebastians 
(also called San Retro a Majella), ol which the 
great ai'tist called Nicholas Zingarelli was the el- 
fective director. But his talent was his best re- 
commendation, and at the end of a brilliant ex- 
amination, he was received into this celebrated 
establishment. 

When Bellini entered the Conservatoire, Mer- 
cadante had scarcely lelt it, and had preluded to 
his future dramatic success by the composition of 
several cantatas, executed at San Carlos. His 
only school-fellows then, (If we except M. Carlo 
Conti, a distinguished musician, and the brothers 
Luigi and Frederico Rlccl, the authors, so happi- 
ly inspired of Crlsplno e la Comare), were some 
young artists who have never emerged from ob- 
scurity, such as Anselmo Dezlo, Grlanni, Tonetti, 
Ferugmi, Marras, and others. 

At first his studies progressed without showing 
any special or determined vocation; he studied 
vocal music, and instrumental, without drawing 
an}' particular attention upon himself, and with- 
out elevating, as might have been expected, his 
personality from the mass of the young pupils at 
the Conservatoire. It is only fcom the moment 
that he attempted composition that his first suc- 
cess is dated. He passed two years under the di- 
rection of Trltto, who made him go through a 
complete course of counterpoint, after which he 
passed into the class of Zingarelli. 

From this time, he worked with veritable ardor. 
Already, at the close of a concours, he found him- 
self accorded the title ot maesti-ino, a dignity re- 
served for the most studious pupils of the Conser- 
vatoire, and which corresponds to what we call in 
Prance repUiteur; those who a,re honored with it, 
give three times a week a lesson to those less ad- 
vanced than themselves. A little later, he was 
promoted to the rank otprimo tnaesirino, a situ- 
ation purely honorary, which consists in over- 
looking the studies of the scholars, the lessons 
given by the simple maestrino, and to exercise 
over all a kind of moral, familiar, and afl'ectionate 
authority. 

For the rest, by the effect of his frank nature, 
expansive and ultra-sensitive, by the gentleness 
and amenity of his character, by the exquisite 
distinction of his mannerSj^ Bellini drew upon 
himself the;aflection, esteem, 'and sympathy of all; 
professors and pupils felt themselves drawn to- 
wards him; and Zmgarelli, at this time almost 
seventy years old, expressed for the young maes- 
trino.o, tenderness quasi-paternal. The latest in- 
formation gatliered upon this matter by the law- 
yeirClcconettl authorizes us to affirm that there 
was absolutely no foundation for the pretended 
severity exercised by Zingarelli upon Bellini, and 
that on the contrary he always treated him in a 
manner like a son. 

One must believe, however, that, either the ge- 
nius of Bellini, plunged and almost lost in reveries 



and contemplation, remained restive to the in- 
structions that he received, or that the standard 
of learning, at present so low, had began to de- 
cline coDsldera,bly at that time in the Conserva- 
toire, for Bellini was never a learned musician^ 
far from that I although in addition to the lessons 
of Trltto and Zingarelli, he had also studied coun- 
terpoint with Baimondl and Carlo Contl. His 
best study would certainly have been the one 
which he undertook, in imitation of Rossini, and 
which consisted in putting In score the quartettes 
of Hayden and Mozart, a truly laborious work, if 
we only consider the purely mechanical part, but 
which gives to the attentive scholar an opportu- 
nity of observing the beauties of style and compo- 
sition, and the admirable accuracy of the great 
masters. Unfortunately Bellim had not the cour- 
age to accomplish tlie tiisk he bad imposed upon 
himself, and abandoned it when scarcely com- 
menced. In reality that which constituted the 
best part ol his musical education was the readtag 
of the works of Hayden and Mozart, of Durante 
and Jomelli, above all those of Pergolsse, for 
which he unreservedly expressed his admiration, 
and with whom his heart sympathized com- 
pletely. 

Nevertheless he composed considerably; and 
already sent to his family several essays, among 
which was a mass that was executed at Catena in 
the church ot 81. Francois d' Assise, on the occa- 
sion of the tute of the Emperor of Austria. Soon 
after he composed several pieces of instrumental 
music, as many as fifteen overtures or sympho- 
nies (!) three masses « grand orchestre, a Dixit 
Dominies, a Tantvm <a-go, a Magnificat, litanies, 
etc. 

De La Fage, that erudite and competent critic, 
has taken the pains to examine some of BeUlni's 
orchestral pieces; here is what he says In the no- 
tice which he has written of the composer; all 
who have doubted the ability of Bellini, In orches- 
tration and Instrumentation, will easily believe 
his word: 

" I have had the opportunity to examine two or 
three of these pieces : they are not even of a pass- 
able mediocrity. Everything favors the belief 
that Bellini was aware that this style did not suit 
him; for, in many of his operas, he has put him- 
self quite at his ease In this respect by entirely 
dispensing with any thing like an overture. He 
had an excuse for this proceeding, certainly con- 
venient. In the indulgence of the public, which 
did not exact It of him, and the unfortunate at- 
tempt in the overture to Norma, where bo pre- 
sents the spectacle of a leeble child consuming it- 
self In futile eflbrts to reach a point, which, 
placed beyond its reach, seems to recede each 
time that the child approaches It." 
To be continued. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



La France Mimcale gives an elabomte desciiii- 
lioa of anew theatre atFloicDce, called "11 'I'oa- 
tro Rossini " which is also styled " Royal " to give 
it eclat with Victor Emanuel's court followers, l)y 
perforniauco of " LaCeiicrentola " and " 11 Diavolo 
Zeppo" for ballet sauce or desert. Urania FeralUo 
a very beautiful person, gave Cinderella personal, 
vocal, and dramatic attraction notwithstanding she 
then appeared in opera for the first time. Iler 
great success there and splendid contralto voice 
encourage groat hopes for a still more brilliant fu- 
ture, in grand tragic roles many thousand times 
more difficult The rondo finale gained her im- 
mense honors. 

A worthy successor to Gardoni aiid Giuglini 



